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Uidee d' evolution dans la nature et rhistoire. Par Gaston Richard. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. iv, 406. 

This work gained for its author the Crouzet prize, awarded by the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science. As its title indicates, its subject is a 
large one, and it is dealt with seriously and at considerable length. The 
general thesis it maintains is that evolution should be regarded, not as a 
universal law of the objective universe, but as a regulative concept which 
finds its place in the genetic study of natural processes. With this notion of 
evolution, however, the author finds the prevailing evolutionary philos- 
ophy of the present day, and especially that of Herbert Spencer, to be at 
variance. The " Synthetic Philosophy " he regards as the modern rep- 
resentative of the pre-Kantian speculation which led to a purely mathe- 
matical conception of reality, and of which Spinozism is the extreme and 
typical example. In all such philosophies, he claims, the method must be 
deductive, and the outcome a merely abstract knowledge. On the other 
hand, the legitimate employment of the idea of evolution is to be found in 
its application to inductive science, which deals with concrete realities. 
Even here the dominant conception is not that of evolution as a mere 
series of metamorphoses, but that of a cosmos, implying consciousness or 
thought as the subjective aspect of the life of the universe. To reach this 
conclusion, a critical examination is made of the idea of evolution as re- 
lated to biology, psychology, and sociology. The philosophical position of 
the author is that of an idealist, and the trend of the work is strongly op- 
posed to a purely mechanical explanation of nature. 

Saggi per la storia delta morale utilitaria. I. La Morale di T. Hobbes. 

Da Rodolfo Mondolfo. Verona e Padua, Fratelli Drucker, 1903. — 

pp. 275. 

There are few works that would be more warmly welcomed by students 
of ethical science than an adequate and comprehensive exposition of Hob- 
bes' s moral and political philosophy. The system of this, in some respects, 
most typically English of speculative thinkers, has received but scanty 
attention at the hands of his fellow countrymen. We can, therefore, only 
receive gratefully the monographs relating to him which appear from time 
to time in France, Germany, and Italy, though they but to a limited extent 
supply what is needed. The book before us covers somewhat the same 
ground as that of Signor Tarantino, noticed some time ago in this Review. 
While the latter work, however, was mainly explanatory, that of Signor 
Mondolfo is more directly critical. His contention is that Hobbism con- 
tains within itself such inconsistencies as, when developed, render the system 
self-contradictory. He points out the existence of two imperfectly reconciled 
factors in Hobbes' s thought, the ethical and the political ; wherever the first 
emerges, it is admitted that morality, or, in Hobbes' s language, 'natural 
law,' springs from human reason, and has an objective and permanent value. 
When the second predominates, there is a denial of the claim of reason to 
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be the source of morality, which emanates from the ' sovereign power of the 
state. ' Signor Mondolfo also finds in Hobbes a shifting of the conception 
of the Summum Bonum from pleasure as the progressive satisfaction of 
desires, to the mere conservation of life ; the latter being all that remains to 
the individual under the sway of such an absolutism as Hobbes claims to 
be essential to organized society. The author seems to attribute Hobbes' s 
restriction of the moral consciousness, and denial of personal freedom, to 
the practical interests and political ends which he had in view in writing the 
Leviathan and his other works ; but it is probable that his politics were as 
much influenced by his speculative theory as the latter was by the former, 
both, indeed, being due to the character of his genius as affected by the 
peculiar conditions of the time. As a system of morality, Hobbism as a 
whole has little permanent value, its psychological foundation being obvi- 
ously weak ; but, in spite of all crudities and verbal inconsistencies, there 
is a substratum of truth in his philosophy of the state and his conception 
of law, and to disengage and expound this would perhaps be more useful 
than any merely destructive criticism can be. E. Ritchie. 

Psychology and Common Life. By Frank Sargent Hoffman. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. — pp. vi, 286. 

The preface of this work tells us that the author intends ' ' to select the 
most important facts from the great mass of material now accumulated by 
students of psychical research. ' ' What the reader finds, as he looks at the 
table of contents, are three chapters on mind and body, attention, and mem- 
ory respectively, and seven on the abnormal and mysterious phases of hal- 
lucinations, sleep, hypnotism, mind and disease, telepathy, and the second- 
ary self. 

At its best, this volume is an inadequate restatement of material gathered 
from sources that, it is to be hoped, are at least as accessible to the general 
reader as this book itself, and for the most part the selections are not well 
made and often are apparently not understood by the writer. The stand- 
point suggests phrenology and the faculty psychology, with an occasional 
refreshing infusion of common sense. The first chapter on body and mind 
is particularly full of misstatements and half truths. Much of the material 
bears internal evidence of having been garbled from the Sunday papers. 
Space forbids the citation of many misstatements. The mention of Goltz 
among those who would place the ' concept centers ' in the frontal lobes, 
and the statement that cerebral lesions are due to the fact that the arteries 
of the brain, unlike those of other parts of the body, do not connect at their 
extremities, will serve to illustrate the general tenor of the chapter. 

The chapters on attention and memory reach some common-sense con- 
clusions that must certainly be familiar to even the least initiated of readers. 
But while in the discussions there are many interesting illustrations of the 
general statements, .there is never psychological analysis that will bear close 
criticism, and the argument is too often the non sequitur. 



